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political blackmail was remarkably successful. Nicholas regularly read Grazhdanin, corresponded with its editor, received him occasionally, and only too often followed his counsel. Kolcovtsov ascribes to Mesh-chersky a leading part in the intrigue that brought about Kokovtsov's dismissal as president of the council of ministers in January, 1914.
The dominating influence in Nicholas's life, however, was his \vife, the former Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. Except for the well known ballerina Madame Kshesinsky, with whom he had a brief liaison in 1890, no other woman ever won his affection. His desire to mam- Alix, as the future empress was called by her intimates, dated back to 1889, when she spent several weeks in St. Petersburg. What might wrell have been a passing infatuation grew into a deep and lasting attachment which eventually triumphed over the hesitations and objections of his parents. In April, 1894, Nicholas and Alix were betrothed; their marriage was celebrated on November 14 of the same yean shortly after the death of Alexander III. The tsar's diary, in which Alix, even before their marriage, was in the habit of making insertions, and their correspondence in later years bear witness that their union was an exceptionally happy one. Empress Alexandra Fedor-ovna, as Alix was known in Russia, fully returned her husband's passionate affection. Some of her letters written during the First World War breathe a warmth of feeling that suggests a young bride on a honeymoon rather than a middle-aged woman entering the third decade of married life. Nicholas remained to the end an exemplary husband and a devoted father.
This family bliss, marred only by the empress's failing health and the illness of the heir to the throne, had grave and unfortunate political consequences. AIix7 a daughter of Princess Alice of England, was born in Germany but was brought up at Kensington Palace in London by her grandmother, Queen Victoria. English, often tmidiomatic and misspelled, was the language she used in writing to her husband. Profoundly religious, she was at first reluctant to join the Orthodox Church, as required by Russian law. Having once overcome these scruples, however, she embraced her new faith with all the ardor of a high-strung emotional nature. In her exalted mind Orthodoxy and absolutism became merged (not perhaps without the influence of Nicholas and Pobedonostsev) in a belief in the mystical union of the Crown with "the people" and in an intense hatred of any restraint on autocracy. Her mysticism and religiosity were fostered by her self-